MOURNING: ITS RELATION TO MANIC-DEPRESSIVE STATES
these contrasting and yet closely related methods is reached, and
their intensity is diminished. In this connection I wish to stress
the importance of triumph, closely bound up with contempt and
omnipotence, as an element of the manic position. We know
the part rivalry plays in the child's burning desire to equal the
achievements of the grown-ups. In addition to rivalry, his wish,
mingled with fears, to 'grow out' of his deficiencies (ultimately to
overcome his destructiveness and his bad inner objects and to
be able to control them) is an incentive to achievements of all
kinds. In my experience, the desire to reverse the child-parent
relation, to get power over the parents and to triumph over them,
is always to some extent associated with desires directed to the
attainment of success. A time will come, the child phantasies,
when he will be strong, tall and grown up, powerful, rich and
potent, and father and mother will have changed into helpless
children, or again, in other phantasies, will be very old, weak,
poor and rejected. The triumph over the parents in such
phantasies, through the guilt to which it gives rise, often cripples
endeavours of all kinds. Some people are obliged to remain
unsuccessful, because success always implies to them the humilia-
tion or even the damage of somebody else, in the first place the
triumph over parents, brothers and sisters. The efforts by which
they seek to achieve something may be of a highly constructive
nature, but the implicit triumph and the ensuing harm and
injury done to the object may outweigh these purposes, in the
subject's mind, and therefore prevent their fulfilment. The
effect is that the reparation to the loved objects, which in the
depths of the mind are the same as those over which he triumphs,
is again thwarted, and therefore guilt remains unrelieved. The
subject's triumph over his objects necessarily implies to him their
wish to triumph over him, and therefore leads to distrust and
feelings of persecution. Depression may follow, or an increase in
manic defences and more violent control of his objects, since he
has failed to reconcile, restore, or improve them, and therefore
feelings of being persecuted by them again have the upper hand.
All this has an important bearing on the infantile depressive
position and the ego's success or failure in overcoming it. The
triumph over his internal objects which the young child's ego
controls, humiliates and tortures is a part of the destructive aspect
of the manic position which disturbs the reparation and re-creating
of his inner world and of internal peace and harmony; and thus
triumph impedes the work of early mourning.
To illustrate these developmental processes let us consider some
features which can be observed in hypomanic people.    It is char-